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ABSTRACT 

Recent history textbooks have conspicuously removed 
references to religion and religious publications, providing a 
distorted view of American and world history. One such neglected 
publication, the Boston "Recorder , " was founded by Nathaniel Willis 
in 1816. A Christian newspaper, it was based on three principles: (1) 
to show theological truth; (2) to put out a concise newspaper, 
including "the earliest information of all such events as mankind 
usually deem important;" and (3) to build a circulation among 
churchgoers and nonchurchgoers alike. The editor's interest in 
secular and religious information, peculiar for its day, was 
characterized by specific detail and sensationalist headlines that 
emphasized human sinfulness and dependence upon God for salvation. It 
reported natural disasters as retribution from heaven, and tended to 
focus on God's power rather than that of humans. Despite the 
newspaper's rapid growth, it was undercut by the development of the 
Transcendentalist movement, Christian social pessimism, and 
denominational in-fighting. Under a succession of new editors, the 
paper focused less on divine intervention in human affairs and the 
need for salvation, and more often reported people's ability to help 
themselves. The advent of the penny press and steam driven printing 
presses finally forced the "Recorder" to merge with the "Puritan" and 
go out of business. Despite the paper's obscurity, the "Recorder" and 
religious newspapers like it should be represented fairly in 
textbooks if they are to provide an accurate understanding of 
history. 4 Seventy-three notes are included.) (JC) 
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EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY CHRISTIAN LIBERTARIAN NEWSPAPERS: 
RISE AND DECLINE OF THE BOSTON RECORDER, 1816-1849 

A recent study by New York University Professor Paul Vitz 

found that the vast majority of elementary and high school 

1 

textbooks avoid reference to religion. Vitz found American 

history textbooks defining pilgrims as "people who make long 
trips" and fundamentalists as rural people who "follow the values 
or traditions of an earlier period." One textbook listed 300 
important events in American history, but only three of the 300 
had anything to do with religion. A world history textbook left 
out any mention of the Protestant Reformation. A literature 

textbook changed a sentence of Nobel Prize laureate Isaac 

2 

Bashevis Singer from "Thank God" to "Thank goodness." 

Standard journalism history textbooks provide similar 

distortions in their accounts of early nineteenth century 

newspapers. The most-used textbook, Emery and Emery's The Press 

§Qd America, discusses the low circulation of newspapers prior to 

the 1830s and notes that "only in the religious field was 

circulation impressive" — but there i no description of those 

rel l gi ous newspapers. There i s no ment i on of the New Yor k 

Christian Advocate, then the largest circulation weekly* in the 

4 

country (25,000 subscribers in 1828, 30,000 in 1830). There is 
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no mention of the Boston Recorder? which had the second largest 

circulation in that city and was known to contemporary editors 

5 

throughout the country for its "interesting and useful matter." 

6 

Other textbooks are similarly blindered. That is a shame, 
and not onl y because of the hi stori cal di stort i on thus produced. 
An early nineteenth century Christian newspaper such as the 
Boston Recorder was interesting not only for the circulation it 
obtained, but for its human interest reporting and "Christian 
libertarian" attitudes, as defined below. This article, based 

on reading or scanning of every issue of the Boston Recorder from 
its initial publication in 1816 to its demise (through a merger 
with the Puritan) in 1849, attempts to shed some light on one 
leading newspaper of a neglected tradition. 

§=>tabl_i shi ng ^a Broker QewsfDaeer^. 

Nathaniel Willis, born in 1780 and trained as a printer, 

came of .^e journalistically during the Democrat i c-Rppubl i can vs. 

Federalist political slashing that characterized the Sedition Act 

per i od and Jefferson admi ni strati ons < 1 798-1808) . As edi tor 

from 1803 on of a Jeffersonian paper, the Portland (Maine) 

i§stern Argus, Willis practiced the bitter partisan journalism 

that character i zed many newspapers in what Frank Luther fiott 

8 

called the "dark ages 1 ' of American journalism. Willis had no 

particular theological interests; as he wrote later, "I had not 

attended church for many months, but spent my Sabbaths in roving 

9 

about the fields and ?n reading newspapers." 

At age 27, though, Willis' life changed. He went to hear 
what he thought would be a political speech by a minister, but 



the minister discussed Biblical basics. Willis, in his own 

words, "was much interested, and became a constant hearer. He 

wrote, "The Holy Spirit led me to see that there is an eternity; 

that it was my duty to attend to the concerns of my soul — that 

the Bible is the Word of God — that Christ is the only Saviour, 

10 

and that it is by grace we are saved, through faith. 11 

The new visicn changed Willis" lite. First he "began to 

moderate the severity of party spirit in the Argus, and extracted 

11 

from other papers short articles on religious subjects." He 

wanted to make the Argus an explicitly Christian newspaper, but 

local politicians who had backed the newspaper were opposed, and 

Christians in Maine did not encourage him. Willis then gave up 

the Argus and moved to Boston. He opened up a print shop there 

12 

and investigated the journalistic marketplace. 

Some newspapers, Willis found, were largely political and 

commercial, others largely church organs specializing in 

ecclesiastical news. Willis closely analyzed three religious 

weeklies in particular and would not even count them as 

newspapers, for "A proper newspaper... contains secular news, 

13 

foreign and domestic, and advertisements." ch co-editor 

Si dney Morse, Wi 1 1 i s then produced the f i r st i ssue of the Boston 

14 

Recorder on January 3, 1816. He had three ends in mind, 

according to the Prospectus published that day: To show 

theological truth; to put out a concise newspaper (including "the 

earliest information of all such events as mankind usually deem 

important") rather than a set of religious sermonettes; and to 

15 

build circulation among churchgoers and non-churchgoers alike. 



Such a statement, and the manner in which it was put into 

practice, was unusual in its emphasis on appealing to all comers 

while emphasizing a particular set of presuppositions. It was 

also innovative in its emphasis on tight writing and specific 

detail. American journalism had begun in the seventeenth 

century 1 argel y as a sermon and tract pri nti no service. In the 

eighteenth and t^arly nineteenth century some newspapers printed, 

instead of long sermor s, long political essays and long-winded 
16 

speeches. The Recorder was not immune to the hot air 

tradition, but Willis also pioneered with sensational human 
interest stories that, except for their underlying pedagrgical 
purpose, anticipated the excitement of the penny press. 

For example, the Boston Recorder's 1822 story, "EARTHQUAKE 
AT ALEPPO," included both a first-person account of destruction 
in Syria fnd an overall report. Ber ,amin Barker, a missionary 
with the talent of a journalist, wrote that he was racing down 
the stairs of a crumbling house when another shock sent him 
flying through the air, his fall broken when he landed on a dead 
body. He saw: 

men and women clinging to the ruined walls of their 
houses, holding their children in their trembling arms; 
mangled bodies lying under my feet, and piercing cries 
of half buried people assailing my ears; Christians, 
Jews, and Turks, were imploring the Almighty's mercy in 
their respective tongues, who a minute before did not 
perhaps acknowledge him. 17 

The Recorder's overall report continued the theme of sudden 
destruction. It began with a description of the poor but 
peaceful city of 200, 000 that Al eppo then was, wi th "nothi ng 
remarkable in ~*e weather, or in the state of the atmosphere." 
But "in ten or twelve seconds" the city was turned into "heaps of 

* 6 



ruins," with "hundreds of decrepit parents half-buried in the 

ruins, imploring the succor of their sons," and "distracted 

mothers frantically lifting heavy stones from heaps that covered 

18 

the bodies of lifeless infants." 

Other f orei gn correspondents of the Recorder al so emphasi zed 

human interest and sensation. Poignant tales of the misery of 

19 

an aged king of Francs alternated with the grizzly bizarre, as 

in thi s report of Napol eoni c War resul ts: 

More than a million bushels of human and inhuman bones, 
were imported last year, from the continent of Europe 
into the port of Hul 1 . The neighborhood of Lei p sic, 
Austerlitz, and Waterloo, and all of the places, where 
during the late bloody war, the principal battles were 
fought, have been swept alike, of the bones of the 
horse and his r i der , and shi pped to Engl and, where 
steam engines have been erected, with powerful 
machinery, for the purpose of granulating them. In 
this condition they are sent chiefly to Poncaster, one 
of the largest agricultural markets, and sold to 
farmers to manure their lands. 20 

A battle report from the Turkish war against the Greeks noted 

that many soldiers were "impaled alive and roasted. The whole 

town is destroyed, and the dead bodies, arms and legs scattered 

21 

ever the whole city." 

Such specific detail is not exactly what many would expect 

from a "religious newspaper"; some modern church-related 

publications have shrunk from examination of deeds of darkness, 

22 

and have therefore gained reputations for dullness. Willis, 
though, empl oyed speci f i c detai 1 in treatment of domest i c as wel 1 
aF i nternat i onal news. A typical article headl i ned " Shoe k i ng 
Homicide" gave grisly details on how a man had killed his own son 

after bei ng "for a 1 ong t ime troubl ed wi th i rrel i gi ous fears, and 

23 

a bel i ef that hi s sins were too numerous to be pardoned. " 



Willis also reported stories such as "Infanticide — The body of 

a newly born infant, dead, and nearly naked, was lately found on 
24 

the beach. " 

From 1830 onwards, sensation also was used to promote the 

anti -si avery movement. One article on the slave trade showed 

how it was possible: 

for such a nurnber of hurn^n beings to exist packed up 
and wedged together as t i ght as they coul d cram i n 
low cells, three feet high, the greater part- of which, 
except that immediately under the grated hatchways, was 
shut out from 1 i ght or air, and thi s when the thermometer- 
exposed in the open sky, was standing in the shade on 
our deck, at 89 degrees. 25 

A description of the burning of one rebellious black noted that 

he had been chained to a tree and set on fire: "The shrieks and 

groans of the victim were loud and piercing, and to observe one 

26 

limb after another drop into the fire, was awful indeed." 



Politics and Government Relations 



Recent journalism history textbooks, mirroring our 

contemporary preoccupations, tend to be Washington-centric in 

their coverage of newspaper i nter act i on wi th government . Emery 

and Emery, when they argue that "the most important press 

development" during the early nineteenth century "was in 

government report i ng, " spot 1 i ght Wash i ng ton newspapers such as 

27 

the Nat i_gnal_ lQtel_l_i_gencer and the Gl_obe. Washington reportage 

justifiably dominates current front pages, given the great 
influence of the federal government, but that is not the way it 
was early in the nineteenth century. Then, the word "government" 
had different connotations, ones that not only emphasized the 
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local over the national, but, even more startlingly given our 

28 

present tendencies, the informal over the official. 

Some theological background is needed to understand the 

Recorder's political tendencies. The New Testament teaches 

29 

Christians to subject themselves "to the governing authorities" 
— plural. No one governing authority on earth could claim 
total allegiance. Parents, employers, heads of fraternal and 
benevolent associations, teachers, church leaders, and so on, 
were all representatives of different types of governing 
authority; civil government in Washington or the state capitals 
was just one more form of government among many. Recorder essays 
argued that civil government has strictly limited jurisdiction, 
and should be turned to only for defense or punishment of 
crime. 30 

This political philosophy — we could call it "Christian 

libertarian" — heavily influenced the reporting of the Recorder 

from 1816 through the mid-1830s. Throughout that period the 

Recorder, upon identifying major social problems, argued that 

family, church, and benevolent society, not civil government, 

should take leadership in dealing with then.. Recorder essays 

argued that man's sin required diffusion of power and 

decentralization; comparing God's holiness to man's depravity, 

they concluded that man could hardly be trusted to rule himself 

politically, and could not be trusted to rule others, so the less 

31 

ci vi 1 government, the better. 

Instead, Recorder recommendations anticipated what Alexis de 
Tocqueville was to note in Democracy i_n America in 1835: 

Americans of al 1 ages, al 1 conditions, and al 1 



dispositions constantly form associations.-.. If it is 
proposed to i ncul cate some truth or to foster some 
feeling by the encouragement of a great example, they 
form a society.... what political power could ever Cdo 
what Americans voluntarily! perform every day with the 
assistance of the principle of associ ation. 32 

The Recorder during the 1820s had much more coverage of voluntary 

associations than it did of developments on Capitol Hi 1 1 or 

Beacon Hi 1 1 . 

Coveraqe of a serious social oroblem of the earlv ninteenth 

A 

century, duel 1 ing, i 1 lustrates the Recorder * s Chri sti an 
1 i bertar i ani sm. Typically, the Reorder would give specific 

detail on a duel and its bloody results, and then note that "The 
above mentioned murder shows the folly of resorting to a duel_ to 

settle differences... what madness it is to continue the 

33 

practice, attended by such dreadful consequences . " The 

Recorder* though, never proposed federal or state governmental 

action to deal with the problem. Instead, the Recorder 

frequently used three other ant i -duel 1 i ng devices. 

First, since family was seen as one type of government, the 

Recorder argued frequently that potential duellists should bow 

before the wishes of parents, spouses and children, rather than 

satisfying their own vanity. Many stories of parental request 

to avoid duels were given, and tales of motherly mourning over 

34 

sons who had violated their wishes also were frequent. One 

article in 1323 began with one man challenging another to a duel. 

The challenged man accepted, on condition that they should 

breakfast together at his house before going tout to fight. After 

breakfast, the challenger asked if the host was ready: 

"No sir," replied he, "not till we are more upon a par; 
that amiable woman, S< those six innocent children, who 
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just now breakf asted with us, depend solely upon my 
1 i f e for subsi stence — and till you can stake 
something equal in my estimation to the welfare of 
seven persons, dearer to me than the appl e of my eye, I 
cannot think we are equally matched." "We are not 
indeed!" replied the other, giving him his hand. 35 

Second , si nee vol untary associ at i ons, school s, churches, and 

businesses also were viewed by Christian libertarians as units of 

government, the Recorder encouraged these to criticize duellists 

at every opportuni ty : newspapers, for thei r part , were encour aqed 

36 

to pr i nt names of all those i nvol ved i n duel s. In opposi t i on 

to those who saw duelling as heroic activity, the Recorder 

suggested that societal leaders should poke fun at duellists at 

every opportunity. One of its own stories told of a man awaiting 

his opponent's arrival, until "he observed some bushes near him 

shaking, and supposing it was his adversary skulking," fired. 

37 

The man found out he had shot a cow. 

Third, since all authority came from God, the Recorder 

argued that Christians governed by God's law, not their own, 

would avoid situations in which they might commit murder.- 

Perhaps the most publicized duel of the period came in 1820 when 

Admiral Stephen Decatur fought and died. Many newspapers 

•nourned , but the Recorder was poi nted in its critici sm: 

The brave Decatur, who was ever ready to launch his 
country's thunder against his country's enemy. and who 
was calm and fearless in the verv tempest of battle, — 
the brave DECATUR, grew pale at the thought, that a man 
who sought his bl ood , mi ght post his name as a coward 1 
CHe forgot 3 . . . that there i s no honor , whi ch 1 5 
val uabl e and durabl e, save that whi ch comes from God . 38 

Other accounts of duelling also emphasized man's r ©sponsi bl i ty 

39 

before God, not civil government. 
Success 
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With interest! ng coverage and anal ysi s, Recorder circulation 

rose from 500 for its early issues in January, 1816> to 1,100 5i>: 

months later and 1,300 in January, 1817, apparently putting it in 

second place anonq Boston weekly newspapers at that time, just 

40 

behind the Centi_nel_. Selling at the then-standard price of 

six cents for a four-page issue, Recorder circulation was said to 

41 

reach 3,r»00 in 1822. Willis and Morse attributed success to 

God's blessings on their combination of theological insight and 

hard news coverage; as Morse put it, "The engrafting of religious 

intelligence upon the common newspaper" had gained "the attention 

42 

of the public and particularly of newspaper editors." 

Overall, about half of the Boston Recorder during its first 
fifteen years contained news not specifically church-related — 
such as information about accidents, crimes, marriages, deaths, 
and acts of Congress — while the other half concentrated on 
church activities. It waild be a mistake to say, though, that 
part of the paper was secular and the rest religious, for all of 
it emphasized Ggd^s activity. For Willis, all kinds of stories 
provided "occasion *:o record many signal triumphs of divine grace 
over the obduracy of the human heart , and over the pre j udi ces of 

the unenlightened mind." The Recorder, he wrote, was a record of 

43 

"these quickening influences of the Holy Spirit. 

A clear theological vision underlay the Recorder's style o* 
reporting. Willis* like other Christians within the classical 

Reformed (somet i mes call ed "Cal vinist" ) traditi on , stressed God * s 
soverei gnty over all human act i vi ti es. He saw no real 

distinction between religious and secular news, because in both 
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spheres the spiritual was every bit as real as the material. 
The Aleppo earthquake, for example, did not just happen: The 
BlELgrder viewed it as a Heaven-sent general punishment for sin, 
one that would allow survivors opportunity for new reconciliation 
with God. 

Recorder news reports on Aleppo explicitly carried such a 

message: In the destroyed city many persons were seen "falling on 

their knees and imploring the mercy of God; and shortly after 

crowding the places of worship, eager to learn what they must do 
44 

to be saved." The Recorder * s description of the earthquake 

culminated in an editorial plea: 

Should not these awful demonstrations of divine power 
cause us to fear Him who can so suddenly sweep away a 
whole city into destruction? Should not seiners 
tremble to think how awful it is to have such a God for 
an enemy? Should they not immediately seek 
reconciliation to Him through the Blood of the Lamb?45 

46 

Recoveries from illness also were reported as acts of God. God 

was seen to answer prayers, not by i.;aking Christians feel better 

psychologically, but by actually transforming earthly 
47 

situations. 

Reorder editors and writers evidently believed they were 

doing God's work in communicating such ideas. They seemed 

pleased with their accomplishments, and the Recorder prominently 

quoted one journalist's view that "A religious writer of popular 

talents, and of a forcible style, could have no station of more 

extensive usefulness than the direction of a weekly newspaper. 

Neither the pulpit nor the senate house could afford him a more 

48 

various or more ample field." A minister wrote that a minister 
who wanted to teach about Christ "can spend a part of his time no 



49 

better, than pleading the cause of religious periodicals." 

Ironically, though, at the height of the Recorder's success, 
the classical Reformed views that sustained it were under strong 
attack from several different directions. 

Attacks 

One attack arose from the descendants of those liberalizing 

influences that in the late eighteenth century had yanked Harvard 

College from its classical Reformed roots and tossed it toward 

Uni tar i ani sm. The Recorder was accustomed to dealing with 

Uni tar i ani sm, and its issues during the 1820s and early 1830s 

were filled with articles decrying the faith that emphasized 

50 

man's goodness rather than his original sin. In 1831, though, 

a published list of leading Recorder supporters included a young 

minister who signed his name Ralph Emerson and would within a few 

years raise a far more lively challenge than the dry, 

51 

rationalistic Unitarians could put forward. 

Emerson, who soon began using his middle name of Waldo, was 
filled with misgivings about administering the Lord's supper 
while doubting Christ's divinity. He resigned his post in 1832 
and became famous four years later with an essay entitled Nature?. 
At that time he also became a founding member of the 
Transcendental CI ub 5 members i ncl uded f el 1 ow Harvard graduates 
(and future newspaper editors) George Ripley and Charles Dana. 
From that time on, some of New England's writing talent would be 
removed from, and often antagonistic to, the Boston Recorder? 
others who had been influenced by Transcendentalism would no 
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longer regard the Bible as the standard by which ideas and 

52 

movements s> ould be judged. 

Transcendentalism influenced not only religion and 

literature, but politics. Christian 1 i bertar i ani sm, based on the 

concept of man ? s original sin with its implication that civil 

government could do little to make things better, gave way before 

a view of man as possessing unlimited potential that a strong and 

benevol ent state could help to lib er ate. Soon many newspapers 

were crusading for civil government involvement in development of 

1 i beral school s, a stronger economy, and a sober c i t i zenry . 

Among intellectuals and many members of the upper and middle 

classes, the Christian libertarian idea of multiple governments 

often was ignored in a rush to bring state power to bear on the 

53 

side of perceived righteousness. 

With the elite heading one way, a second threat to the 

BE9L2C.der arose from the growing social pessimism among other 

Christians. The mid-1830s saw a strong advance for the pre- 

millennial belief that the general culture would become worse and 

worse until Christ ? s Second Coming, and that very little could be 

done to stay the downward drift. Pre-mi 1 1 enni al revivalists 

helped to bring many into the church, but with a pietistic 

doctrine (Whew! Glad I'm saved!") rather than a strong sense of 

God ? s soverei gnty over all areas of human life, and a desi re to 

build social institutions that would show "the Lordship of 
54 

Christ. 

CI ear 1 y , pre-mi 1 1 enni al i sm woul d cut i nto enthusi asm for the 
Reorder/ s attempt to be a light to non-Christians as well a_ 
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Christians, and to teach Christians how to have a positive impact 

not just on individuals, but on whole societies. From the mid- 

1830s onward the Recorder began devoting les^ space to non-church 

events, and editors of some other Christian newspapers began 

doing the same. For example, in 1830 underwriters of one Presbyterian 

paper, the Philade^ehi^an , complained, "Too much secular 

news," and backers of the New York Eyangel_i_st decreed, "Political 

55 

and secular news belongs in secular papers." 

A host of other changes affected the Recorder • Lead i no 
colleges such as Harvard no longer had a Christian emphasis. 
Denominational infighting was on the rise; in particular, the 
once solid Presbyterian church was splitting into Old and New 
School factions. But, through the 1830s and 1840s, Recorder 
editors appear to have been steadying themselves primarily 
against a Transcendental i st pull for reform (generally not along 
biblical lines) and a pietistic push for less concern with social 
probl ems. 

Those two pressures worked in different, and sometimes 

opposite directions. One possible middle course between the two 

was to stop dealing with many areas of life, pick one or two 

(which might or might not be biblical) for crusading, and spend 

the rest of the available space on specific church news. Such a 

course would be even more likely if members of thr classical 

Reformed tradition, under attack from several directions, were 

56 

concerned about over-extending their organizational ability. 
They might then decide to circle the wagons around traditional 
eccl esi asti cal structures. 
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Decline 

The above, as applied to the Boston Recorder during the mid- 

lS30s, is speculative; we have no record of the thinking of the 

Recorder editors during those years other than what is found in 

their newspaper- Willis had relinquished active control of the 

Recorder by then and would soon sell his share; a succession of 

little-known editors during the period from 1830 to 1845 included 

Calvin Stowe, Joseph Tracy, Ferdinand Andrews, Erasmus Moore, 

Richard Storrs and Martin Moore. These editors were not <at 

least on the Recorder's pages) as open and explicit concerning 

57 

their objectives as Willis had been. 

Those pages from the mid-1830s onward, though, do indicate a 

growing tension. The Recorder announced that it would emphasize 

"articles relating to religous doctrine and practice" designed 

58 

"to promote personal holiness and benevolence." Editors 

pledged to cover "all subjects proper for a religious paper" but 

59 

to "omit many things which some other papers publish." Willis 
had been all for promotion of holiness, but the new emphasis left 
out his original sense of reaching out to probe and communicate 
with a broad audience. 

Soon, pious generalization tended to replace specific detail 
and col orf ul report i ng. Headl i nes di rected parti cul arl y at 
clergymen, such as "THE CHOICE OF A WIFE, OR HINTS TO MINISTERS, 

began to appear. (The main hint: Do not wait for physical 

60 

beauty, but find a woman of good character and marry her fast.) 
At the same time, the Recorder began to express scorn for non- 
church aspects of culture and considerable self-satisfaction with 
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the activities of Chr i stendsm. For example, in 1840 a typical 

Recorder report on a benevolence society designed to aid widows 

and orphans quoted one beneficiary saying of contributors, "I A 

feel as if I could take m> fatherless babes, and fall down at 

61 

their feet in thankfulness. " 

That story of 1840 also showed a switch from God- 

cenceredness to man-center edness. Twenty years earl i er the 

Recorder woul d have been embarassed to report a person bowi ng 

before man in thankfulness rather than before God; perhaps it 

would even have quoted the apostle Paul's line from the book of 

62 

Acts, "We too are only men, human like you. " But in 1840 the 

Reorder printed the words of a minister telling contributors 

that "your bounty has kept [widows and orphans! from freezing, 

from starvation, or the alms-house... with united voice they 

63 

said, we thank you-" The sense of praising God from whom all 

blessings flow was gone. 

Fron the mid-1830s on the Recorder also moved away from 

Christian 1 i ber tar i ani sm, most notably in its crusading for the 

early version of the prohibition movement, then called 

"temperance." Editors downplayed the concept of man's natural 

sinfulness and suggested that environmental factors such as 

64 

economic trends or alchohol were primary causes of misery. The 

prohi bi t i oni st movement was part i cul arl y unbi blical in its 

contention that civil government should ban something clearly 

allowed in the Bible (drinking of wine in moderation was 

facilitated by Jesus and recommended to Timothy by Paul) simrjly 
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because some might abuse it. Nevertheless, the B^^grder began 

campai gni ng for c i vi 1 government prosecut i on of tavern-keepers: 
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"PUT THE RUMSELLERS IN PRISON," it screamed. 

By the mid-18405, clearly, the? Reorder had lost or was 
losing three of its di sti net i ves: a desire to report general 
interest news, a contextual i z i ng of that news through the 
classical Reformed stress on man's sin and God's sovereignty, and 
a Christian libertarian view of the political and social process. 

Last Years 

The Recorder's decline in editorial vigor occurred while the 
effects of the journalistic revolution known as "the rise of the 
penny press" were beginning to be felt in Boston. Just as New 
v ork editors such as James Gordon Bennett and Horace Greeley were 
covering almost every area of life in lively fashion, and 
presenting their findings for a penny (the drastic reduction in 
price made possible by advertising revenues tied to circulation 
increase), so the Boston Dai.l_y Iim€?s§ and other new penny papers 
Were satisfying, and perhaps creating, appetitites for more 
information about the world. 

In the 1820s, the Recorder had prided itself on coverii j 
enough so that a person who subscribed to no other newspaper 
would be in touch with leading Developments in New England and 
the world. For the Recorder to continue that service in the late 
1830s and the 1840s woul d have required expansi c?n, perhaps to a 
daily or at least a semi-weekly, in the face of the 
eccl esi ast i cal forces pushi ng for contraction c The Recorder 

just was not up to it. While everywhere around it the 

journalistic revolution was surging, ihe Recorder stayed 
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virtually the same in typography, size, frequency of publication, 
and bo on. 

There were occasi on a I sti rr i ngs. Ed i tors publ i cl y made 

plans to enlarge the Recorder in 1841, only to announce that the 

promise had not been kept because supporters had called such an 
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enl argement "unnecessary and i nconveni ent • " Edi tors, 

recognizing that the Recorder had become second-rate, sometimes 

ran apologetic notices: "If we do not spread all the sail of 

some of our competitors, we hope we shall still be able to 

68 

furnish a sound and safe craft." In 1844, apologies were 

tinged with self-righteous refusals to change "for the safcr? of 
69 

popul ar i ty • " 

The Recorder in 1845 reprinted from the New York Suq an 

article describing that newspaper's progress since its emergence 

in 1833 as the first successful penny paper: The Sun had expanded 

its circulation from 500 to 38,000, its employment from two to 

600, its printing capacity from one small hand press to "five 

doubl e cyl i nder presses dr i ven by the power of steam, " and so 
70 

on. Meanwhile, the Recorder was printed much as it had been 

three decades before, with a circulation and staff not much 

larger than that of 1822. The Recorder had endured — no small 

feat at a time when most newspapers went out of business within 

several years — but it had not satisfied the hopes expressed in 

Willis' prospectus of 1816. 

A Recorder editorial in 1848 suggesting "encouraging 

prospects" for the newspaper was belied by both appearance and 
71 

content. Type size was smaller, typography was muddy, and 

page size had decreased; those pages were filled with monthly, 
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quarterly and annual reports of various church groups, indicating 

clearly that the Recorder had died as a newspaper and become a 

72 

public relations organ. B§9Lgrder articles depicted individuals 

who seemed overwhel m; ngi y decent , cooperative, responsi bl e, and 

benevolent. Happy talk of that sort hardly left the impression 

that man is a fallen creature desperately in r~?ed of Christ. 

The refusal to cover evil also led to a certain dullness of copy, 

because without real villains thern is little r<?al drama. 

In 1849 the Recorder officially merged with the Puritan, a 

ten— year old newspaper. Examination of one advertisement in the 

last issue of the Recorder, though, makes the agreement seem more 

like a subscription list buyout than a merger. The little 

notice, placed by the Recorder itself, offered "the type and 

other printing materials which ire now used in this office — the 

whole comprising all the fixtures of a weekly newspaper 
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establ i shment • " 
Q°QcLusi.gn 

For two decades after its birth in 1816, the Recorder had 
merged incisive commentary with human interest reporting in a way 
that anticipated Bennett and Greeley. Their theology, of course, 
was very different. Greeley would campaign for civil government 
involvement in a variety of fields, and would cover events with 
no suggestion that God's hand was present. Greeley's style of 
coverage and crusading, not that of the Recorder, set the pattern 
for mainstream American journalism that has pertained for over a 
century now. 
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Given the undi sti ngui shed demise of the Recorder, it is easy 
to see why historians ignore it. And yet, the growth of 
explicitly Christian newspapers in the 1980s makes the subject 
more relevant than it has t*sen for many years. At the least, if 
we are to have an accurate history of the press in America during 
the early decades of the nineteenth century, we must take a new 
look at Christian newspapers such as the Boston Reorder. We 
shoul d avoi d the tendency to spi ke the spi r i tual that has, 
according to the Vitz study, overwhelmed American textbooks in 
other fields. 
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Notes 



1 Paul Vitz, Censorship Evi denre of Bias in Children's 
Textbooks <Ann Arbor: Servant, 1986). Vitz is politically 
conservative- After his conclusions were released, two 
liberal groups — Americans United for the Separation of 
Church and State, and Norman Lear * s Peopl e for the Amer i can 
Way — conducted their own studies. Their results were 
si mi 1 ar . 

2 Ibid,, pp. 20, 40. 

3 ' Edwin and Michael Emery, The Press and America, fifth 

edi t i on <Engl ewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prenti ce-Hal 1 , 1984) , pp. 
109—138 for general di scussi on of early ni neteenth century 
period; specific quotation on p. 126. 

4 Roberta Moore, Development of Protestant Journalism in the 
United States^, j. 743-1.850 <unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Syracuse University, 1968), p. 237. 

5 Southern I nt eH igenc er , July 3, 1819, p. 105. 

6 The revised edition of Frank Luther Mott's American 
jQWSCnaiism (New York: Macmillan, 1950) has one paragraph on 
page 206 about the "religious newspapers" of the 1801-1833 
period. According to Mott, about 100 such publications, 
scattered across the country, covered both secular events 
and church activities: The newspapers were "a phenomenon of 
the times" and "often competed successfully with the secular 
papers. " Mott noted that "many of these papers were 
conducted with great vigor and ability." 

Mott did not go into detail, but his brief mention was more 
than these newspapers have received in Emery or in these 
other journalism history textbooks written in the twentieth 
century: Willard Bleyer, Main Current?; in the History of 
American Jgurnaiism (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1927); Robert 
W. Jones, JoyCQalism in the United States (New York: 
Dutton, 1947); Sidney Kobre, Development of American 
jQWSCQaiism (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1969); Alfred 
M. Lee, The Daiiy Newsgager in America (New York: Macmillan, 
1 937 ) ; J ames M. Lee , History of American Journalism ( Boston : 
Houghton -Mi ffl i n ? 1917) ; George H. Payne, History of 
JoyCQaiism in the United States (New York: Appl eton-Century- 
Cr of ts, 1920)*. 

A history written in the late nineteenth century, Frederic 
Hudson ' © Journalism in the United States From 1690 to 1872 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1873), is unsympathetic to 
the Christian press, but provides some information. 

7 Willis had worked in a print shop since he was seven. His 
father , Nathani el Wi 1 1 i sm had from 1 776 to 1 784 pub 1 i shed 




the Independent Chronicle in Boston. Willis at 7 was at 
work f ol di ng newsppaers and sett i ng type. He served his 
apprenticeship in the same room where Be^ a j ruin Frankl in had 
worked . 

8 Wi 1 1 i ^ spent three months in jail on a pol i t i cal 1 y-mot i vated 
1 i bel charge. 

9 Boston Recorder, October 21, 1858, p. 167; quoted in Hudson, 
p. 290. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Morse stayed with the Recorder only one year; he later 
became editor of the New York Observer- Years later horse 
and Willis, and then their children, disagreed as to who had 
the idea to start the Recorder; Hudson, pp. 294-295, has the 
details. The evidence points toward Willis. 

15 Recorder , January 3, 18x6, r- 2. 

16 See, for example, issues of the Boston News-Letter, the New 
England Cour ant , the Pennsylvania Gazette, the Nat i_gnal_ 
Intelligencer, and others. 

17 Recorder, March 29, 1822, p. 49. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Ibid., July 10, 1819, p. 116. 

20 Ibid., January 16, 1823, p. 11. 

21 Ibid., August 17, 1822, p. 131. 

22 Two exceptions to this generalization are a Minneapolis 
newspaper , Twi_r Ci_ti.es Chr 1st i_ar_. , and a Washi ngton-based 
newspaper , the Nat i_onal_ Right to Life News. 

23 Boston Recorder, Septf/mber 11, 1819, p. 147. 

24 Ibid., January 25, 1823, p. 15. 

25 Ibid., August 10, 1831, p. 128. 

26 Ibid., May 20, 1836, p. 83. 

27 Emery and Emery, p. 118. 
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See Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, vol. 2, 
booh 2, chop* 5; p. 116 in Vintage edition, New Yor!c, 1945). 

Romans J 3: 1 • 

Even when discussing defense preparations, though, there was 
opposition to those who demanded constant drilling of the 
ci tizenry ; such a mi 1 i tary draft woul d be "a real gr i evance 
to the people, and a serious public inconvenience and loss 11 
(Sept. 19, 1828, p. 152). 

By the late 1820s, Bl9L9Cder essays and sermon extracts were 
becoming pessimistic in tone. "We are now in imminent 
danger," the Recorder warned on October 24, 1S2S (p. 169). 
"The very vices whi ch have proved the ruin of other 
governments, are becoming more and more prevalent among us." 



De Tocqueville, loc. cit- 

Boston Recorder, August IS, 1 S26, p 4 



131. 



34 Ibid., June 22, 1S22, p- 10U: "The young man succeeded in 
concealing his intentions from his relatives until it was 
too late to interpose a check to the fatal meeting. He had 
a mother. She doted on him. From this mother he was most 
anxious to conceal his designs. She heard what her son was 
going to do, but not till it was too late to rescue her 
darling from the fangs of the murderer. He had received his 
death shot — and all the worst apprehensions of his mother 
were realized, when she saw her boy, only nineteen yeras of 
age, brought home, pal e, bl eedi ng, and just si nk i ng in the 
col d embrace of death ! It was too much for her . The 
dreadful shock hurled her reason from its throne, and she 
went mournfully about, pensively asking, 'where's my son — 
where' s my son?*" " 
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New York Observer, June 9, 1S49, quoted in Moore, pp. 101- 
102. Ear.y nineteenth century circulation figures for 
most Boston weekl i es are unavai 1 abl e. The ci rcul ati on 
of New York newspapers in 1816, accord i ng to Joel Munsel 1 9 5 
l¥BQ9C§fcebical_ Cjiscel_l_any ( 1S50) was 2250 for t he fjer c ant a^l e 
Advertiser* 1750 for the New York Gazette, 1600 for the 
Evening Post and 1200 for the- Commercial Adyer„t i^ser • 
(Clarence S. Brigham, Journals and Journeymen (Philadelphia: 
Un i ver si ty of Pennsy 1 vani a Press, 1 950) . 
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41 Boston Recorder, March 29, 1822, p. 49. 

42 New York Observer, June 23, 1849. 

43 Boston Recorder, December 23, 1817, p. 202. 

44 Ibid, March 29, 1822, p. a<?. 

45 Ibid. 

46 Ibid, March 15, 1823, p. 41. 

47 See, for example, the Recorder's report of God's response to 
members of an "Infidel Cluo, " January 25, 1823, pp. 13-14. 

48 Ibid. , December 15, 1830, p. 200. 

49 New York Evangelist, December 20, 1834, p. 204. 

50 See page 208 of each Recorder volume during the 1820s and 
ear 1 y 1830b for a 1 i st of such articles. Al so see 
Recorder , January 27, 1837, p. 14. 

51 Boston Recorder, Tecember 21, 1831, p. 206. 

52 Emerson laid out the Transcendental i st challenge in Nature, 
and nore precisely in his 1838 speech at the Harvard 
Divinity School: Christianity, he said, speaks "with 
noxious exaggeration about the person of Jesus," instead of 
emphasizing "the moral nature of man, where the sublime is." 
Human i ty • Emerson , procl ai med, "is dri nki ng forever the 
soul of God" and becomi ng Godl i ke i tsel f • Speak no further 
of man " s sin and his r esponsi bi 1 i ty before God , Emerson 
suggested: Man i s God, or at 1 east part of God, because a 
little bit of godstuff is sprinkled everywhere. 

I f God i s everywhere, though, God i s nowhere: Theoret i cal 
pantheism could merge ni eel y with practical materialism. 
Transcendental thinking was spread in magazines such as Ihe 
Qii*L an d then popularized through many non-Christian 
newspapers and magazines. There was no need to report on 
"God's providence" if news events arose from a combination 
of natural chance and man's godlike skill. 

53 See, for e>:ampl e, Boston Recorder , Jul y 9, 1846, p. 1 10. 

54 A heavy emphasis on revivalism influenced American 
Chr i st l dni ty from the 1830s on. Evangel l st s such as Char 1 es 
Finney accomplished much, but their focus on evangelism 
tended to be specifically individualistic. 

55 Phi 1 adelghiao* Apr i 1 23, 1830, p. 67. 

56 According to Willis, the Recorder was a profitable 
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enterprise, largely due to *2.50/year subscriptions. It may 
not have earned as much as some other newspapers because it 
refused to accept advert i semen ts "whi ch have a tendency tu 
injure public morals, or to wound privat*? feelings. 12 The 
Recorder averaged three columns of advertisements during the 
1820s and 1830s; the Recorder had four pages of six columns 
each , so onl y one— ei ghth of the newspaper was adver t i sing. 
Ads on April 20, 1822 (p. 64) were for books, real estate, 
schools, furniture, dresses, bonnets, shoes, etc. Ads on 

September 19, 1834 (p. 152) were si mi 1 ar , with scho, » such 

as Greenfield High School for Young Ladies, Dorchester 
Academy, and Ipswi ch Femal e Semi nary advert i sed . 

57 See, for example, Recorder, December 30, 1842, p. 206. 

58 Ibid., January 2, 1835, p. 2. 

59 Ibid. 

60 Ibid., December 2i, 1843, p. 201. 

61 Ibid., October 30, 1840, p. 173. 

62 Acts 14:15. 

63 Recorder ? op - cit. 

64 Ibid., October 23, 1833, p. 172. Also see following issues: 
October 30, November 7, 14, 21, 28. 

65 John 2:1-11; 1 Timothy 5:23. Advocacy of a ban on something 
which, if consumed in moderation, does not harm, means 
advocacy of increased state power. 

66 Recorder, July 9, 1846, p. 110. 

67 Ibid., January 7, 1842, p. 2. 

68 Ibid., December 30, 1842, p. 206. 

69 Ibid., January 4, 1844, p. 2. Without changing written 
content, the Recorder at least could have made use of front 
page drawings. We know it had the capability because once 
— only once — the Recorder used a large front-page woodcut. 
On Sept 11, 1833, it had a powerful front page story on 
infanticide in Ceylon, "The Sacrifice of Children to 
Devils," whicn noted the death of children as their parents 
prayed, "0 befriend me, thou blood-thirsty devil." 
Alongside the story was a print of a Ceylonese depiction of 
a goddess devour i ng chi 1 dren brought by mothers. More such 
material perhaps would have gained (and educated) readers. 

70 Ibid., January 8, 1845, p. 8. 

71 Ibid., January 7, 1848, p. 2. 
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The Recorder also increasingly ignored use of specific 
detail in reporting, which makes for vivid journalism. For 
example, a February 7, 1840, article on duelling, rather 
than giving specific examples, began, "How absurd is the 
practice of duelling?... absurd, viewed as a punishment; 
more absurd, viewed as a reparation of injury; altogethr 
abusrd, in every poi.,t of view!... The most specious 
arguments in its favor, and the most plausible apologies 
made ofr it, by mere men of the world, when examined een 
upon worldly principles — irespective of all relgious and 
benevolent considerations, will be found utterly without 
foundation.... How absurd is duelling!" Sermonettes filled 
with rhetoric were driving out news stories. <p. 28) 

Ibid., May 4, 1849, p. Zl . The Puritan Recorder did not 
hide its nature as a public relations organ for various 
Christian groups. The May 31, 1849, was almost entirely 
fileld with reports of meetings produced by the 
organizations themselves: American and Foreign Sabbath 
Union, Foreign Evangelical Society, Prison Discipline 
Society, Massachusetts Bible Society, American Education 
Society, American Peace Society, American and Foreign 
Christian Union, Sabbath School Union, Pastorial 
Association, Massachui setts Home Missonary Society, Society 
for the Promotion of Colleigate and Theological Education at 
the West, Boston Seamens* Friend Society. There was less 
than a single column on page three for what had once been 
the noble e^periement of Nathaniel Willis: the Weekly 
Summary of the major news, contextual i zed by biblical 
understandi ng. 

By 1855 the Puri tan Recorder was limiting its sights by 
describing itself as "A Religious and Family Newspaper." 
Both editors were ministers rather than journalists, and 
many articles was sermonic; their editorials often 
disparaged Christian commentary on current events, which 
they called "Preaching to the Times." 




